The Universal Provider

honoured system of fixing prices by bargaining be-
tween seller and purchaser had only just begun to go
out of fashion. The method of having one price, and
one price only, for each article in a shop was being
adopted in the larger establishments, where the in-
crease in the size of the staff made bargaining less
attractive to the shop-owner, since he could no longer
personally control its operation. Shops where no
bargaining was done were now snobbishly proud of
their new standard of honesty. Should a customer try
the old-fashioned method,

the assistant thinks at first that you have misunderstood
him. But when he realizes what you are driving at he
stiffens visibly like a man of honour to whom one has
made a shady proposal. He gives you to understand
politely but plainly that his prices, being equitable, cannot
be reduced. His resolute bearing is so unmistakable that
only a fool would insist.1

It was, in fact, the customer rather than the shop-
keeper who bewailed the old custom. So ingrained had
become the habit of first selecting an article and then
chaffering over its price that when the new plan came
into operation many customers seemed to have lost
half their interest in shopping. Women, especially the
more elderly, prided themselves upon the tact and
management which they displayed in getting goods
cheaply, and resented the loss of their opportunities.
And the fixed-price system brought its own problems.
Shops where the fixed-price system prevailed usually
displayed a conspicuous notice saying "No Abate-
ment " in their window. But this did not always imply

* A Frenchman Sees the English in the Fifties, adapted from the
French of Francois Wey by Valerie Pirie (1935)
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